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“eWe hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with cer- 


tain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiaess.”—. 
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No. 2. Vou. IV. 


EMIGRATION TO HAYTI—No. II. 


We perceive, by the census taken in the year 
1790, that there were, at that time, 757,178 co- 
loured persons in the different States and. Ter- 
ritories of the Union. According to the enu- 
meration made in the year 1820, the number 
amounted to 1,764,832; which shews an in- 
crease of 1,007,654 during a period of thirty 
years. In the year 1810, the number of co- 
joured people was 1,377,810; which deducted 
from 1,764,832, the amount given in the cen- 
sus of 1820, leaves 387,022 as the increase of 
that period. This shews that the medium annu- 
al increase, for the time just stated, was 38,- 
702 1-5. Probably, in the last year of that time, 
it fell little short of 42,000.—At present, there- 
fore, making sufficient allowance, and without 
caleulating pee the geometrical ratio 
of increase, the yearly augmentation of their 
number may, perhaps, be estimated at 45,000: 
and, hence, it may be supposed that there are, 
now, about 1,930,000 persons of that class, in 
the United States. 


It will be seen from the above, that the co- 
ioured population of this country more than 
doubled between the years 1790 and 1820.— 
But as the importation of slaves was freely per- 
mitted prior to the year 1868, and many have, 


doubtless, since been smuggled into the country,|! 


in consequence of the impossibility of enforc- 
ing the lzws enacted to prevent it, in some par- 
ticular places, it is probable that the natural 
increase will vary but little from the estimates 
of those who have heretofore adopted the opin- 
ion, that this population would double every 
thirty years. Taking this as the basis of our 
, calculation, we shail find that, if nothing is 
done to check that igerease, and admitting that 
there are, at souaailll 930,000 coloured persons 
among us, their number will amount, in little 
more than a century, to upwards of 30,000,000. 
We must bear in mind, that this estimate is 
founded on the supposition that no more slaves 
shall be introduced from abroad—that effectual 
measures shall be taken to prevent the smug- 
gling them into any part of the country.— 
Should any increase be effected by other means 
than the regular operations of nature, it will, 
of course, swell the gross amount. 


After taking this view of the subject, the 
question naturally arises: Do we possess the 
competent means of reducing the vast and ra- 
pidly increasing amount of our coloured popu- 
ation? Lanswer: It is fully beljgved that we 
lave the means, fairly within our reach, for the 
attainment of this important object; and that 
nothing is wanting, but the disposition to un- 
dertake it, to ensure the final, and most com- 
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plete, success of the measure. This,I hope, I 
shall be able to prove to the satisfaction of eve- 
ry unprejudiced and iptelligent reader. 


It is now supposed, that between four and five 
thousand coloured persons have already em- 
barked for Hayti, or will have done so before 
the end ofthis month, under the direction of 
citizen Granville, whose arrival in New York 
was announced on the 13th day of June last, 
It is also estimated, that the price of passage, 
and subsistence during the voyage, from our 
Atlantic sea ports to that Island, will not ex- 
ceed fourteen dollars, for grown persons, and 
half that’ sum for children, when the proper ar- 
rangements shall be made. Admitting, how- 
ever, that it will average twelve dollars, a head, 
it would be an easy matter, if proper exertions 
were now made by the governmeut of the Unit- 
ed States, those of individual States, and Socie- 
ties formed for the purpose, to send out from 
fifty to sixty thousand, annually. .The cost of 
transporting the latter number, at the price 
above stated, would be 720,000 dollars; and the 
whole of the increase for the preceding year, 
together with 15,000 of the old stock, would be 
thus removed. It will be observed that, by 
this mode of proceeding, the number of those 
persons would be lessened upon the same geo- 
‘metrical principle that it ismow augmented. In- 
stead of increasing, it would regularly diminish, 
without any addition to the annual expense of 
transportation. Probably all those who were 
previously free, together with such as should be 
emancipated, on the condition of their leaving 
the me peg! Lip by this means, be taken awa 
as fast as they could be prepared for re | 
Ifan annual appropriation of 500,000 dollars* 











*It will be perceived that this sum would not, 
according to the foregoing calculation, be suffi- 
cient, of itself, to draw off the coloured popula- 
tion, as fast as would be requisite, to effect the 
desired object; but, in all probability, the addi- 
tions to itfrom private contributions, together 
with the aid afforded by the state governments, 
benevolent societies, &e. would supply the de- 
ficiency. We may also calculate that many co- 
loured persons would transport themselves et 

ir own expense; especially if the Haytien go- 
vernment should still consent to advance a part 
ofit, on the condition of their refunding the 
same ata future period. It may, further, be ob- 
served, that if a large proportion of the emi- 

nts should consist of heads of families, and 
emales, between the ages of 14 and 45 years, 
the ratio of increase, among those remaining, 
would be far less than if they were taken, in- 
discriminately, from the mass of population. 
Hence, it wonld be advisable to bold out every 
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were made by Congress to aid the undertaking, 
and laws were enacted in the different statcs, 
declaring that the future offspring of slaves 
should be free at a proper age, there can be no 
doubt that the whole of the African race in this 
country might, in time, be elevated to the rank 
that nature designed they should hold, and sent 
to people a clime more congenial to their con- 
stitution than that in which they now drag out 
a miserable existence,in degradation and chains. 

If it be argued that the desired number could 
not.be qualified and induced to remove; I an- 
swer, that this will depend, entirely, upon the 
course pursued by the white people. There is 
no question as to their speedy attainment of the 
requisite qualifications, if the permission were 
granted. And if Citizen Granville, a stranger, 
, anda foreigner, has, withall the disadvantages 
of an untried experiment, actually forwarded 
the number béfore stated, in less than six 
months, what reason have we to doubt the ca- 
rained of this nation to accomplish all that J 

ave proposed? Indeed, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, that much more might be effected, by 
the united exertions of our national and state 
Legislatures, our philanthropic societies, and 
benevolent individuals, when a regular system 
of operations shall have been commenced un- 
der their auspices and improved by experience; 
and when the nature of things, connected with 
it, shall be understood by all parties. 

In order to facilitate the transportation of 
the people of colour, agencies should be estab- 
lished at some suitable place in every State and 
Territory, where any considerable portion of 
this class exists, to be under the controul of the 
Legislatures thereof, or Societies formed for the 

urpose of promoting the emigration of such as 
might be at liberty to go. The following would, 
perhaps, be the most eligible places for the lo- 
cation of such agencies, in addition to those al- 
ready established, viz.---Jersey City, in the 
State of New Jersey---New Castle, Delaware--- 
Alexandria, District of Columbia---Norfolk and 
Wheeling, Virginia---Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina---Charleston, South Carolina---Savannah, 
Georgia---St. Augustine, East-Florida---Pensn- 
cola, West-Florida---Mobile and Huntsville, 
Alabama---Natchez, Mississippi---New-Orleans, 
Louisiana---Town of Arkansas, Arkansas Terri- 
tory---St. Louis, Missouri---Nashville and Knox- 
ville, Tennessee---and Louisville, Kentucky. 
As several of the above-mentioned, are. inland 
towns, situated on rivers which cannot be na- 
vigated by sea vessels, an office of general agen- 
cy should be established at New-Orleans; where 
emigrants, from those places, might be aided 
in their final embarkation for Hayti. By the 
adoption of some plan similar to this, it is very 








encouragement to such, as an inducement to 
emigrate. A special sam, aperepersts as a 
bounty for this purpose, would, doubtless, be 
profitably employed, when the means of trans- 
portation should be adequate to the conveyance. 
of all that could be prepared to go. 








evident that a large number of the coloured 
people might be transported, every year, from 
all parts of the country, with the greatest ease, 
vo i with, comparatively, little expense. 

In pursuing our subject, we are met by an 
objection, on the part of those who are unac- 
quainted with the population and extent of the 
Island of Hayti, respecting its capability of sus- 
taining a large addition to the present number 
of its inhabitants. I confess that, until a very 
recent date, I myself entertained an extremely 
imperfect idea in regard to it. It is with plea- 
sure, however, that I now present the reader 
with a statement, which must settle the ques- 
tion in this point. 

Citizen Granville, the agent of the Haytien 
government, now in this country, has lately re- 
ceived a census of the population of that Island, 
and informs us that it consists of 935,335 indi- 
viduals, exclusive of the armed force, on active 
duty, which amounts to 45,000 men. And the 
following extract of a letter, written by him a 
short time since, will convey the requisite in- 
formation as tothe dimensions of the Island, &c. 


“With regard to the extent of the island, here 
follow the identical words of Moreau de St.Mer- 
cy, in his description of the Spanish part, print- 
ed at Philadelphia in 1796. “With respect to 
its extent, almost all maps differ from each 
other, and it is certain that they represent the 
island to be less than it really is. According to 
the observations of the count de Chastenet de 
Puysegur, made in 1784 and 1785, it is 160 
leagues long, from east to west, and from 60 to 
70 broad, from north to south, exclusive of the 
small adjacent islands belonging to it; which, 
by a moderate calculation, will present a super- 
fices of, at least, 40,000 square miles.” Our po- 
pulation is net proportionable to this surface. 
because we have been under the necessity of 
sustaining a war of extermination against 
France; we have also had intestine dissentions, 
which our enemies took care to encourage as 
long as lay in their power: moreover, the two 
thirds of the island were inhabited by people 
leading a pastoral life, Who only occupied 
themselves with tillage as far as was indispen- 
sable for their subsistence. Their commercial 
intercourse was next to nothing; consequently 
they had merely the means of subsistence, and 
but few of the comforts of life. 

Many political economists, and, amongst 
others, Destutt Tracy, in Europe, and Daniel 
Raymond, in America, have promulgated. this 
creat truth, that the population is in the ratio 
to the means of its subsistence.” 

Another writer, speaking of the situation and 
natural advantages of this Island, says: 

‘The general salubrity of the climate---beauty 
of scenery---comprising mountains of great al- 
titude, coveged with verdure----magnificent 
plains every ‘Where well watered, and, in conse- 
quence, spread over with the most luxuriant ve- 
getation, renders this Island a most inviting 
and desirable residence. There are but two 





seasons ia the year; and they are equally fine. 


x 
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In the delightful vales of the Island, the sweets 
of spring are enjoyed, without either winter or 
summer---the ground always laden with fruit, 
and covered with flowers. From the situation 
of this Island, it might be supposed to suffer 
from intense heat; but this is provided against 
by frequent refreshing rains, and an alternate 
East and West wind, which blews with great 
regularity. Its salubrity is, also, in a great de- 

ree owing to the beautiful variety of its sur- 
ice, exhibiting hills and vallies, woods and ri- 
vers. It contains forests of palms, elms, oaks, 
pines, mahogany, and numerous other trees; 
and it is generally agreed that the pine apples, 

rapes, oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, figs, 
Gates, apricots, peaches, and other fruits, have 
a peculiarly fine flavour in Hayti. 


The Island abounds with wholesome water, 
but so cold in the interior, that it must be drank 
with care, and is dangerous for bathing. It 
contains several lakes & very numerous rivers; 
several of which, viz:---Ozama, Macoris, Ya- 
quay, Yuna, La Neyva, L’Usaque, Artibonite, 
are large and well stocked with fish. If well 
cultivated, this Island is capable of supporting 
a population of from eight to ten millions. 

The Independence of Hayti was proclaimed 
on the 29th.of November, 18@8; and having ob- 
tained in 1821 a session of the Spanish part, by 
consent of its inhabitants, the whole of this 
most extensive, valuable and interesting Island, 
came under the authority and protection of J. 
P. Bover, President of the Republic of Hayti; 
and now enjoys profound peace, and is earn- 
estly cultivating a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences. They have established Lancasterean 
schools, academies, colleges, &c. supported at 
public expense.” 


If the opinion of this last writer be correct, 
we need entertain no fears respecting the means 
of accommodating our coloured people,in Hayti. 
And President Boyer states, in the most un- 
equivocal terms, that all-who go shall be well 
received.* But even admitting that the whole 
could not be taken there, on account of the im- 

ssibility of an immediate transportation; still, 
it does not follow that we shou!d reject the of- 
fers now held out for our acceptance. It has 
been shewn that a very large proportion of that 
population may be taken ‘thither, though we 
proceed gradually and slowly in the work.--- 


/ And there is not a shadow of doubt, that. in the 


Southern portion of this continent, many op- 
portunities will be presented to locate the re- 
sidue, on terms as favourable, perhaps, as it may 





* “All those, I repeat it,” says the President, 
“‘who will come shall be well received, no mat- 
ter what may be their number, provided they 
submit themselves to the laws of the State, 
which are essentially liberal and protecting, 
and to the rules of the Police, which tend to 
repress vagrancy, to maintain good order, and 
to confirm the tranquility of all.”---For further 
particulars, see his instructions lo Citizen Gran- 
ville, page 29, of this vol, 




















now be done in Hayti.* In short, the way will 

open for us to rid our country of the numerou: 
evils attendant on the system of degradatio» 
and oppression, which is now practised by us 
upon a portion of our species, as soon as w> 
shall open our eyes to see it,and evince a wil- 
lingness to profit by it; and the practicability of 
the measure in question, will appear plain tothe 
view, even of the most sceptical, if they take the 
pains to examine it. 


To satisfy ourselves of the absolute necessit+ 
of adopting some plan, by which the coloured 
class of our population, or, at least, a considera- 
ble proportion thereof, may be removed be- 
nerd the confines of our national domain, we 

ave, only, to refer to the existing state of things 
relative to the subject of negro slavery, and the 
inevitaple consequences of its long continuance. 
It is worse than folly to mourn over the evils of 
our present condition, without making an effort 
toremovethem. And it would be nothing less 
than the commission of national suicide, to ne- 
glect the renovation of our political system. 


Ihave shewn, in my preceding number, that 
the prejudices of the white people, against the 
Sincks, apatets as an almost insurmountable bar- 
rier to the progress of emancipation, in those 
sections of the Union where the coloured class 
comprises a large proportic. of the inhabitants, 
This will, no doubt, long continue to be the 
case.—But as the interest and the happiness ot 
the present, and the safety of future genera- 
tions, demand the total abolition of the system 
of unconditional vassalage, we are bound, by 
every tie of justice, philanthrophy and patriot- 
ism, to use the means within our reach for the 
performance thereof, though it be inadequate to 
the accomplishment ofall that strict justice re- 
quires, as speedily as it ought to be done. If any 
are disposed to take exceptions to these general 
remarks, and deny that the interest, happiness 
or safety, of the present or future generations, 
demand the extinction of slavery in this nation; 
the sentiments of many of our eminent states- 
men and civilians might be adduced in proof of 
their correctness. I will cite a few, who, it will 
be admitted, have had suflicient information to 
render them competent judges; and whose ve- 
racity will not be questioned. 


“No person,” says General Robert G. Harper, 
of Marylaud, “who has seen the slave holding 
states and those where slavery does not exist, 
and has compared ever so sligiitly their condi- 
tion and situation,can have failed to be struck 
with the vast difference in favor of the latter. 
This difference extends to every thing, except 





* The reader will bear in mind, that Charles 
F. Mercer stated, not long since, in a public 
meeting of the citizens of New-York, that_the 
French government had made propositions to 
the Colonization Society, similar to those from 
President Boyer. That government, it appears, 
offered to take the free coloured people, of this 
country, and settle them in French Guiana, a‘ 








its own expense. 
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only the character and manners of the most 
opulent and best educated people. These are 
very much the same every where. But in po- 
pulation, in the general diffusion of wealth and 
comfort, in public and private improvements, 


— ns el 
which are particularly applicable to the tobac- 
co, and grain-growing districts; the following, 
from a late pamphlet, published in this country, 
are deserving of notice,as tending to shew what 
must, ultimately, be the fate of those who ad- 


in the education, manners, and mode of life of||here to the same course of policy, where cotton 
the middle and labouring classes, in the face of|,and sugar are the staple products of the soil. 


the country, in roads, bridges, and inns, in 
schools and churches, in the general advance- 
ment of improvement and prosperity, there 
is no comparison. Thechange is seen the in- 
stant vou cross the line, which separates the 
country where there are slaves, from that where 
there are none.—Even in the same state the 
parts where slaves mostly abound are uniformly 
the worst cultivated, the poorest, and the least 
populous; while wealth and improvement uni- 
formly increase as the number of slaves dimi- 
nishes. I might prove and illustrate this posi- 
tion by many examples drawn from a compari- 
son of different states, as Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, and betwen different counties in the 
same state, as Charles county and Frederick 
county, in Maryland; but it is unnecessary, be- 
cause every body who has seen the different 
a of the country has been struck by the dif- 
erence. 

It is therefore obvious that a vast benefit 
would be conferred on the country, and especi- 
ally on the slave uolding districts, if all the 
slave labourers could be gradually and imper- 
ceptibly withdrawn from cultivation, and their 
place supplied with free white labourers.” 


Judge Tueker, of Virginia, afew years since, 
expressed himself thus:—*The introduction of}, 
slavery into this country, is, at this day, consi- 
dered among its greatest misfortunes.” 


The late venerable Col. John Taylor, of the 
same state, has written much upon the subject 
ofagriculture. He was of the opinion that sla- 
very could never be totally abolished, as he had 
no idea that the facility of removing them, 
which we now have at command, would ever 
be presented to us. In attempting to shew that. 
owing to the ruinous effects of the slave-system, 
the prosperity of Virginia is rapidly declining, 
he observes as follows: 

“T have known many farms for above forty 
years, and thongh I think that all of them have 
been greatly impoverished, yet I rely more up- 
on the general fact whichI have stated for 
agreeing with Strickland in opinion “that Vir. 
ginia isin a rapid decline. 

Necro slavery is a misfortune to agriculture 
incapable of removal, and only within the 
reach of palliation. 

Let us boldly face the facts—our country is 
nearly ruined. We have certainly drawn out of 
the earth three fourths of the vegetable matter 
it contained within reach of the plough. 

The fact is that negro slavery is an evil which 
the United States must look in the face. To 
whine over it is cowardly; to aggravate it, cri- 
minal; and to forbear to alleviate it, because it 
cannot be whollv enred, foolish.” ; 





‘The people oi China, Hindostan, and 
the Indian Jslands, are-an enterprising 
and industrious race—personally, though 
not politically, free. Notwithstanding the 
arbitrary character of their governments, 
and the system of monopoly so injurious 
to industry and enterprise, which pre- 
vails in thé European commerce with 
those countries, so admirably are their 
climates adapted to the growth ofcotton, 
sugar, indigo, and coffee, and so vast is 
the extent of land fit for the cultivation of 
these staple articles, that the whole 
world may be supplied with them from 
these sources alone. In the article of 
indigo, of which the single state of South 


Carolina, at ong time exported more than 


a million of pounds annually, the East 
Indians have, by the superior cheapness 
and quality of their manutacture, almost 
wholly forced the slave labourer out of 
the market. Without a change of policy 
in America and the West Indies, the same 
result may take place with cotton, sugar, 
and coffee. These can be raised in In- 
dia by free labourers at nearly: one half 
the cost of their production by slaves; and 
the inevitable consequences will be, that 
the negroes of America must be raised to 
the condition of free labourers, or they 
must eventually abandon the cultivation 


of these articles. 


The free republics of South America, 
acting upon the soundest maxims of justice 
and policy, have proclaimed freedom to 
their slaves. No quarter of the globe is 
better fitted for the cuitivation of all the 


staple commodities of our southern States, 


lt is therefore destined at uo very distant 
period, not merely to compete with us in 
foreign markets, but finally perhaps even 
to supplant us. For it will not be hazard- 
ing much to say, that if we persist in till- 
ing and planting by slaves, and they pur- 
sue the more rational and economical 
plan of cultivating their lands by free- 
men, they will, by selling cheaper, com- 








In addition to the remarks of these gentlemen,!'pel us to abandon the unequal strife.”’ 
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So much for the consideration of those, 
in whose calculation self-interest possess- 
es a particular claim to attention. A 
great deal more might be said, to prove 
that the system of slavery has a direct ten-| 
dency to impoverish the country; but I 
must study brevity. 

That the safety of a portion of our 
countrymen is jeopardized by the conti- 
nuance of slavery among us is, also too 
manifest to be denied. The late Presi- 
dent Jefferson, speaking of the eflects 
which must inevitably result from it at no 
very distant period, says: 

‘Can the liberties of a nation be ever 
thought secure when we have removed 
their only firm basis, a conviction in the 
minds of the people, that these liberties 
are of the giftofGod? That they are not 
to be violated but with his wrath?  In- 
deed I tremble for my country, when | 
reflect that God is just: that his justice 
cannot sleep for ever: that considering! 
numbers, nature, and natural means only, 
a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an 
exchange of situation is among possible; 
events: that it may become probable by| 
supernatural interference! The Almigh- 
ty has no attribute which can take side 
with us in such a conftest.” 

This sentiment is in strict accordance 
with the true principles of philosophy and 
the practical operation of human efforts, 
in every age of the world, since man as- 
sumed the priviledge of exercising unli- 
mited authority over his fellow man, if 
I have not erred in my calculation, the 
coloured population of the United States 
will, according to the present ratio of in- 
crease, amount in about 100 years from 
this date, to nearly 30,000,000 of souls. 
And I would, seriously put the question to 
those who, under Providence, wield the 
destinies of this nation—whose names are 





identified with the future glory or ruin of 
the Republic—-whether it can. be possi- 
ble, in the nature of things, that this im- 
mense mass of ignitible materials shall 
remain in a-quiescent state?—All experi- 
ence teaches us that this is not to be cal- 
culated on. If we consult the pages of 
history, and mark the peculiar traits in 


and at different periods, from the days of 
Jewish emancipation to the time of the re- 
cent insurrection in Demerara, we shall 
perceive that, in all cases, a state of in- 
dividual slavery represents a mine of po- 
litical and moral evil—that itis a fruitful 
source of corruption in the body-politic, 
continually engendering the seeds of mor- 
tal hatred, and amassing the explosive 
materials, which must ever prove de- 
structive to the peace of individuals and 
the existence of empires. But are we to 
suppose that, with us, the evil day is so 
tar distant as the period above stated?— 
Let us not “‘lay the flattering unction to 
our souls.’’—T he face of affairs, in some 
parts of our country, already wears a vol- 
canic appearance. Etna has, recently, 
sent forth her vollies of smoke, and con- 
sternation sits on the brow of many -an 
anxious mother.* 


In the year 1820, the number of the 
coloured people, exceeding that of the 
white, in the State of South Carolina, was 
26,715 persons. The increase of the 
former, in the ten years, preceding, was 
57,608; while that of the latter was but 
17,616 —-Mark the astonishing difference 
—nearly 40,000 in so short a period!— 
This vast difference in the incresse of the 
two classes, may be accounted for upon 
natural principles. It proceeds from 
known causes, which must continue to 
operate while the present regulations 
shall be in force. Manual labour has 
ever been proved to be conducive to the 
health and vigour of the human system, 
if not carried to excess.---And that the 
active, the healthy, and the strong, of 
whatever country or complexion, procre- 
ate faster than the idle and the effeminate, 
is known to every one. In addition to 
this, it may be observed, that, among the 


|jlatter, honest labour is too often despis- 





*A remark of John Randolph, some years 
since, in the house of representatives of the 
U. S. was in strict coincidence with what is 
here expressed. Speaking of the meditated 
insurrection of thé blacks, near Richmond, in 
Virginia, about that time, he said: “The 


jnight-bell never tolls, in the city of Richmond, 


but the, anxious mother presses her infhut 








the human character, in different nations4 


mere closcly to ler bosom.” 
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ed; and, of course, such as are under the 
necessity of resorting to it, as a means of| 
livelihood, will generally seek the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging their place -of resi- 
dence for one in which they would not be 
subject to opprobrium, on that account. 

Many will, also, be alarmed for their own 
safety, as the number and strength of the 
blacks increase; and flee to some more 
favoured region, ere the wrath of vindic- 
tive justice be poured out upon the land, 

as, erst, it was upon the cities of Sodom 
and Gommorrah.* The above causes,, 
it will be seen, must, certainly, promote 
the increase of the slave population, 
while it retards that of the other class. 
Nothing can, possibly, prevent its hav- 
ing this effect, under the existing regula- 
tions. What then must be the enevitable 
consequence?——We perceive an awful 
state of things, in embryo; and we know 
not how soon it will be fully unfolded to 
our view. Well might the illustrious, 
the philosophic, Jefferson exclaim: ‘‘/ 
iremble for my country, when I reflect 
that God is just, and that his justice can- 
not sleep forever.’’ Never will the ae 
vocate of slavery listen to the voice o 

justice, while he grasps the rod of power. 
He will not yield to the admonitions of 
reason, until the thread of life shall be 
sundered. But the veil of ignorance will 
not always conceal from the eye of the op- 

pressed the injury done him; neither can 
the severity of his treatment prevent him 
from exercising his mental and physical 
powers, to break the fetters which hold 
him in durance vile. As the awful pe- 
riod of retribution approaches, the ele- 
ments of strife are seen in commotion. 

The torch of rebellion is applied to the 
combustible mass, and destruction stalks 
abroad. Then wo to us! for our cities 
will be Jaid in ashes, and our plains strew- 








* Already have many persons removed from| 
those sections of our country, purely on this! 
account. A gentleman, on his way from the; 
Carolina’s to the Western country, afew years 
since, called upon an did acquaintance, in the 
lower part of Virginia, and urged him to ac- 
company him. “You have no mcre business 
here,” said he to his friend, “than Lot had 


in Sodom, after he was ordered to flee from; 
thence.” 





ed with mangled corses. The agonizing 
groans of the dying, and the piercing 
shrieks of women and children, shall 
mingle in frightful concert, while the 
storin of phrensied fury rages. No hu- 
man efforts can stay the hand of ven- 
geance, until the country is laid waste, and 
those who held the reins of authority are 
fallen, to rise no more. In process of 
time, however, tie tide of war rolls back 
upon the insurgents; and they will be 
slaughtered in their turn.—Alas! where is 
the unfeeling mortal that could view the 
terrific scene with composure?——What 
heart has become so ossified, as not to 
melt at the bare recital? Such must be 
the fate of a portion of our beloved coun- 
try, if matters are suflered to go on, in 
their present course, much longer.— 
Such will be its condition, at some future 
day, if negro slavery be not abolished. 
Shall we then fold our arms and sit at 
ease, viewing, with unconcern, the pro- 
gress of desolation, within our borders?— 
Shall we remain ina state of apathy, while 
massacre and carnage, conflagration and 
ruin, menace the land of our birth; in 
which we have hitherto enjoyed the 
blessings of political freedom, and have 
cherished the hope, that the glorious he- 
ritage might be transmitted to our poste- 
rity? Say not, that the picture 1s too 
highly coloured.—Is is, merely, a deli- 


neation of the ghastly portrait, and yet 
requires the finishing touches of the 
pencil. ‘Ve may avert the impend- 


ing calamity, by a recurrence to first 
principles, and an adherence to the gold- 
den rule, laid down for our observance, 
by Him that cannot err. Let us, then, 
no longer withhold from our fellow-mor- 
tals the inherent privileges that nature 
assigned to us all; but cheerfully impart 
to them what justice requires at our 


thands. 


¥ DEPARTURE OF EMIGRANTS. 

The elegant ship Armata, owned by Isaiah 
Mankin, and commanded by Captain J. Halls 
sailed from this port, on the 16th of this month, 
for the city of St. Domingo, with two hundred 
and eighty emigrants. They were sent out 





by the Baltimore Emigration Society, and were 
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chiefly residents of this city and its immediate 
vicinity. Those who have gone, it is said, are 
but the fore-runners of a very large number, 
preparing to embark in the ensuing spring, pro- 
vided, every thing shall meet their expectaions. 
That success may attend them, is the prayer) 
of every philanthropist —And that they will 
be relieved from the debasing thraldom of pre- 
judice, when there, is reduced to a certainty- 


How many have been released from a state 
of slavery,on condition of their removal, at 
this time, I do not positively know: but I 
have the pleasure tc state, that Col. John E. 
Howard, and the widow Dall, of this city, 
have, each, liberated one, upon those terms. 
Col. Howard is well known as a patriot of the 
revolution; and it may be hoped that he is dis- 
posed to act upon the same principle that 
prompted his revered companion, the great 
WasuiNcrox, to emancipate all his, before he 
was called from works to rewards. The ex- 
cellent example, which has been set by these 
distinguished individuals, is worthy of parti 
cular notice. And we may indulge thc pleas- 
ing expectation, that many others, who may 
have it convenient to free their slaves upon 
the above conditions, will give the subject a 
serious consideration. 


A few weeks previous to the embarkation of; 


the above-mentioned, a vessel sailed from New 
York, for Aux Cayes, with a full complement 
of coloured emigrants. Indeed the workis go- 
ing on finely. It is becoming exceedingly po- 
pular among the coloured people. Let the 
means be afforded to carry it on, and its salu- 
tary effects will soon be visible, even to the 
weakest capacity. 

It has been remarked, by some, that the 
emigrants, who go from this country to Hay- 
ti, chiefly consist of the best and most indus- 
trious individuals, among our coloured people. 
This may be true, to a certain extent-—And 
it must be admitted that it ought to be so; for 
the following reasons.—The most intelligent 
and industrious should go first; as they would 
be the least disposed to find fault with their 
situation, and send back unfavorable accounts, 
to deter others.—And it would be very unge- 
nerous, in us, to attempt to make a “Botany 
Bay” of that Island; or to palm upon its inha- 
bitants our worn-out, disabled and worthless 


‘Staves, after wiinessing their exceeding great 








liberality, in tendering us their aid towards 
the adoption of a judicious system for the rid- 
ance of our country of its black population. 





RETURN OF CITIZEN GRANVILLE TO HAYTI. 

A letter from the Correspondirg Secretary 
of the Haytien Emigration Society, at New- 
York, to the editor of the Genius of Univers 
sal Emancipation, dated Nov. 13th, states as 
follows— 

“Citizen J. Granville, to our great disap- 
pointment, will sail, we expect, to-morrow, 
for Samana, without affording us the pleasure 
of a parting adieu. He has experienced so 
much turmoil from the abundant cares of his 
mission, in Philadelphia, that we have had 
but little epistolary csrrespondence with him. 
Eighteen vessels have sailed, and are about: 
sailing, from Philadelphia, which will carry to 
Hayti about 2,000 individuals: and, as far as 
we can understand, nearly the whole weight of 
the business, relative to their embarkation, 
has fallen upon him. This, in addition to nu- 
merous other calls, has mostly kept him from 
sunrise until late at night, busily employed in 
his office-” 





Many accounts have been received, in this 
country, of the kind reception of those emi- 
grants who have already arrived in Hayti. I 
have not room for much on this point; but the 
following deserves notice. 

New-York, October 28. 

Letters were received yesterday from 
Port-au-Prince, announcing the arrival of 
the brig De Witt Clinton, the first vessel 
despatched from this port by.the Emigra- 
tion Society. The passengers were in 
good health, and so much satisfied with 
the care and attention shown them b 
Captain Barstow, that they returned him 
their thanks in the newspapers. They 
were received with every expression of 
cordiality and joy; and a public dinner 
was given to Capt. Barstow and D-. | a 
cabin passenger, by the ‘Societe Pu. an 
tropique,”’ at which a great number of 
the principal citizens were present. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from the Captain to the Agent of the So- 
ciety:--- 

“Port-au-PRiINcE, Oct. 9, 1824. 

‘Dear Sir---With pleasure I inform 
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you of my safe arrival on the evening of 
the 25th, aftera passage of 23 days. | 
have been received here with the great- 
est attention--the Philanthropic Society 
gave me a dinner, &c. I have likewise 
lived, during my stay here, with one of 
the Committee, who treats me with the 
utmost attention. The President of the 
Society, Gen. [nginac, says | must imme- 
diately go and bring another’cargo of emi- 
grants.” 


Extract of a letter from Dr. B 


“I never was more agreeably disap- 
pointed than | have been in this govern- 
ment. | find them kind, generous and 
humane. This i is the place for-our black 
population.” 

es: 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. Editor—aA short time after the re- 
ception of your number for February, 
last, in which | read the article headed 
‘‘Reason and Truth against Delusion and 
Error,” | fellinto a company, where our 
old friend, Honesty appeared to be busily 
engaged in conversation with several 
others, who seemed quite attentive, tho’ 
he was frequently interrupted in his dis- 
course. ‘The old gentleman was very 
poorly clad, and appeared lean and sickly. 
From his tottering gait, you would infer 
that he had been afflicted with the palsy. 





As soon as [ got an opportunity, | inquir- 
ed the reason of his altered con lition; for 


in better days he appeared hale and come-|) 


ly, and was very engaging in his manners, 
liberal and communicative in his  inter- 
course with individuals, and influential 
among his acquaintances. He observed, 
that he had suffered much from the hos- 
tility of his old enemies, viz. Avarice, 
Pleasure, Pride, &c. and though it did) 
not entirely destroy his health, it fre-| 
quently reduced him to a state of melan- 
choly. He had his staunch friends, Re- 
ligion, Reputation, Industry, : and Fellow- 
feeling, to aid and comfort him. But 
these have recently forsaken him. Re- 
ligion, he said, has gone on a pilgrimage, 
in quest of rapture; reputation has sold 
herself to wealth; industry is wedded to 
speculation; and fellow-feeling has be- 





come palsied and blind. In addition te 
his misfortune, in the loss of friends, he 
observed that Alms-giving lately strack 
him a left handed blow, that nearly prov- 
ed fatal. lLasked him, how it could be 
possible that Alms-giving should be a- 
gainst him—I had always thought that 
they were closely allied, and bound to 
each-other by the strongest attachment. 
1 can assure you, said he, that what I 
have stated is true. Many have been in- 
duced to lie and cheat, to get money for 
what is called benevolent purposes,— 
Even the doctrine of pious frauds has 
been revived -—And, (what has the worst 
appearance of all,) the Slave Tyrant 
drives, whips, and partially starves the 
miserable wretches under his control, 
in order to increase his income; that he 
may contribute to the Greek fund, and 
give freely, to the agents of societies for 
converting the heathen, in foreign lands, 
while no people upon earth are in a worse 
moral condition than hundreds and_ thou- 
sands of our own!!!—This, he eontinued, 
has grieved me much—-It has given my 
constitution such a shock that | fear it 
will carry me to my grave. I tremble at 
the thought of it. Could you not, | que- 
ried, get Justice, Wisdom and Truth, to as- 
sist you in the difticulty?——Alas! he repli- 
ed, they have long been confined, in pri- 
son, by their illegitimate sons, Legality, 
Cunning and Civility; the last, of which, 





‘assumes the name of Prudence, and is 


a great popularity-hunter.--The friends 
of honesty cannot stand against these, es- 
pecialiy t! they possess a considerable 
degree of popularity; and they have so 
much of it on their side, that the influ- 
ence of the former will avail them but 
little; of course I cannot expect their aid. 
‘Here ; a pause ensued. The countenance 
of the Sage exhibited signs of sorrow; 
and I did not like to trouble him with too 
many interrogatories. 

I discovered that the company, present, 
was chiefly composed of such as had, 
intrudingly, seated themselves in_ the 
mansion of Honesty, and, without solici- 
tation, on his part, 
themselves up as his advisers. They 
had there met to deliberate on the 
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affairs of the society which had been form- 
ed upon the recommendation of Truth 
and Reason, and to which Honesty had 
been elected Treasurer. Having a little 
money by me, [ had thoughts of making 
a donation to the society, and mentioned 
something to that effect. Self-interest 
objected, and said that he did-not consider 
Honesty properly entitled to it—that 
rogues would, owing to his ignorance 
of human nature, soon swindle him out 
ofit. Pride also insisted that I should 
keep the money, or give it to Testimony. 
This I could not agree to, as 1 have al- 
ways been taught to believe that the be- 
nevolent acts of an individual should not 
be blazoned forth to the world by Testi- 
mony—lIt would give pride too much 
influence. Poverty then advised me to 
look in the glass, and observe my grey 
hairs and furrowed face; to consider, also 
that I had numerous family connexions, 
and if I had any thing to spare, they were 
entitled to it; adding, that he who neglects 
his own household, is worse than an 
infidel. He also said that I might soon 
experience the want of what! now pro- 
posed to give away, on account of the 
pillaging of my neighbors’ slaves. Ava- 
rice, Luxury, and Pomp plead strongly in 
favour of my witholding the donation, in- 
timating that | actually stood in need of it. 
On considering the subject, I have resolv- 
ed to keep the money a little longer, 
until | may understand more fully how it 
is to be applied, if deposited in the hands 
ofthe Treasurer. No doubt, when the 
light of truth shall be more generally 
diffused among the people, the designing 
knaves who have usurped the preroga- 
tive of honesty, will retreat to their na- 
tive abodes of perpetual darkness. Justice 
may then be liberated from his confine- 
ment, and his authority re-established in 
the land. Charity shall also resume her 
office; and under the superintending eye 
of Reason, the streams of benevolence 
will flow in their proper channels. 

As this subject is of great importance, 
and gives rise toa question, in which a 
vast deal of property and moral principle 
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are deeply interested in it; and if the 
above hints will convey an idea of the 
general mode of reasoning when objects 
of a benevolent nature are in view, my 
purpose will be accomplished, and | leave 
itto others to pursue the investigation 
for themselves. Objects of general utility 
are tgo often confounded with those of an 
opposite nature; and the point of benevo- 
lent feeling, when blunted by the misap- 
plication of its proffered boon, frequently 
loses its characteristic virtue, and is ren- 
dered useless, as an antidote to evil, of 
any description. W. M. 


ANTI-SLAVERY MAGAZINE. 


The editor of this paper has received 
three numbers of a new British periodi- 
cal work, entitled, ‘The Antr-Slavery 
Magazine, and Recorder of the Progress 
of Christianity in the countries connected 
with slavery.” This publication is issued 
monthly, at Derby, in England, each num- 
‘ber consisting of. sixteen pages, octavo. 
‘It appears to be well conducted, and will, 
undoubtedly, give essential afd to those 
engaged in effecting the important work 
of Atrican emancipation, in their colonies. 
The following is extracted from the edi- 
tor’s introductory address. 

The number of Magazines and Period- 
ical Works now in circulation, is beyond 
all precedent; and yet fresh productions 
of this kind are announced every year. 
Hence, it must be inferred, either that 
this mode of publication possesses intrin- 
sic advantages, or else that it is peculiarly 
suitable to the character and circum- 
stances of the times we liveim. It is not 
necessary for us, on issuing the present | 
Miscellany, to pursue this inquiry. It is 
enough for us to know the fact, that such 
books are called for; and to be convinced 
that this form of publication is best adapt- 
ed to our purpose; which is, to aid the 
exertions now making, to promote the 
gradual Abolition of Slavery throughout 
the British Colonies, and ‘to advance the 
interests of religion in those countries 
especially, which are connected with 





is involved, it deserves the serious “aak” 1ae 


Both the old and the young 


After the great question ef the aboli- 
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tion of the slave trade had been carried, 
the subject was suffered to sleep. The 
abolitionists, unwilling to provoke need- 
less irritation, or to keep alive the resis- 
tance of their opponents, and confiding, 
perhaps too much, in the beneficial ten- 
dency of that measure, were content to 
await its silent operation. A few, endued 
with more vigilance, or penetration, or 
perseverance than the rest, have inces- 
santly been endeavouring to promote the 
mitigation of negro slavery, and have in- 
variably had in view its entire abolition 
eventually; yet the mass in general, who 
had joined in their exertions towards the 
extinction of that execrable traffic, con- 
sidered, that all that could be done, or 
that needed to be done, was in fact ef- 
fected, when the slave tratle was con- 
demned and prvhibited by law. But 
during the last year, the interest in the 
welfare of the negro slaves has been re- 
vived. The subject has been discussed 
in Parliament and out of Parliament. 
The nation h.s been aroused to a sympa- 
thy with their deplorable condition — 
Their sufferings, as men, have excited 
pity and compassion; and a yet stronger 
feeling has been awakened by the con- 
templation of their ignorance and depra- 
vity, when viewed in the light of account- 
able beings, spending their present life, 
the season of probaticn for an after state 
of endless duration, in the service of a 
people professedly acknowledging the 
obligations of Christianity. 

It is under these circumstances, that 
the Anti-Slavery Magazine and Recorder 
of the Progress of Christianity in countries 
connected with Slavery, arises and solicits 
a share of periodical. attention. 

Its principal objects will be— 

1. To comprehend the history and ef- 
fects of slavery in general, but more 
especially to circulate information on the 
existing state of Slavery in the British 
Colonies, 


2. To record such exertions as have 
been, and may continue to be, made with 
the view of effecting its gradual abolition; 
particularly the transactions of Parlia- 
ment, with a report of some of the princi- 








| 


3, To give a brief biography of emi- 
nent Abolitionists, and to notice any indi- 
viduals of the negro race, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by intellectual at- 
tainments, or acquired a claim to respect 
by their piety and moral rectitude. 


5. To insert articles of literary or na- 
tural curiosty, connected with the coun- 
tries from whence slaves are obtained, or 
in which slavery exists; an account of 
the manners, customs, and civilization, or 
barbarism, &c. of their inhabitants; the 
state of the slaves, and suggestions for 
improving their condition, and the pro- 
gress of Christianity in those parts of 
the world. ' 


5. To notice new publications, with a 
brief review of books, relative to the 
above subjects. 


MANUMISSION SOCIETY OF N., 
CAROLINA. 


At a meeting of the General Associa- 
tion of the Manumission Society of North 
Carolina, held at Deep River meeting 
house, Guilford county, on the 27th day 
of the 9th month (September, ) 1824, pre- 
sent delegates from three branches; viz. 
Deep River, Aaron Coffin, Richard Men- 
denhall, Robert Stuart, James Pitts, 
David. Sanders, Jonathan Gardner, John 
Stuart and Jeremiah Hubbard; New Gar- 
den, Thomas Moore; Caraway, Eli Pow- 
ell. 


There being a quorum presert, the 
members took their seats. ‘The Presi- 
dent and Secretary not having appeared 
at the usual hour, Aaron Coffin was call- 
ed to the chair, and John Stuart appoint- 
ed Secretary pro. tem. The meeting 
being thus organised, proceeded to busi- 
ness. 


Delegates from three new associations, 
viz. from Trotter’s Creek, Alfred Hadley; 
Cane Creek, William Weisner, Selomon 
Allen; Deep Creek, Joseph Carter, Wil- 
liam Dobbins; severally produced their 
credentials, and requested to be admitted. 
as members of this association. This was 
agreed to, and they were admitted ac-: 





pal speeches on the subject. 


cordingly. 
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The President presented an address, 
which was read and ordered to be record-| 
ed. Thomas Moore was appointed to 
forward a copy to the editor of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, at 
Baltimore, for publication. 

On motion, Richard Mendenhall and 
Jeremiah Hubbard were appointed a bal- 
lotting committee, and the House pro- 


ceeded to the election of officers: when/|: 


it appeared that Richard Mendenhall was 
elected President, Aaron Coffin, Secreta- 
ry, and Nathan Mendenhall, Trsasurer. 


The President elect, and the Secretary 
then took their seats. 


Aaron Coffin, on behalf of the commit- 
tee appointed to meet the Abolition So- 
ciety at Newbury, made a report, which 
was concurred in, by the House; and 
John Stuart, Aaron Coffin, David San- 
ders, Richard Mendenhall and Jeremiah 
Hubbard, were appointed a committee to 
confer with the committee of the new 
Abolition Society of New Garden, for the 
purpose of effecting an union of the two 
societies, under one constitution, and re- 
port to the next meeting. 


A letter from Thomas Shipley, of Phil- 
adelphia, to the late President, dated 3d 
mo. 15th, 1823, communicating informa- 
tion of a number of tracts, pamphlets, &c. 
forwarded for the use of this Society, was 
read; and they were ordered to be pro- 
duced at the time of the next meeting. 


The subject of addressing the national, 
and state Legislatures, was discussed, 
and a resolution to that effect passed, 
mem. con. A committee, consisting of 
the following persons, viz. Aaron Coffin, 
Alfred Hadley, Jeremiah Hubbard, Rich- 
ard Mendenhall, John Stuart and Solomon 
Alien, were tnen appointed to prepare 
essays and submit them for inspection at 
the next meeting of the general associa- 
tion. 

It was then recommended to the seve- 
ral branches of this society, to encourage 
and promote subscriptions to the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation, a periodical 
paper, published in Baltimore, Maryland, 
by Benjamin Lundy. 








Adjourned, to meet again on the third 


(Saturday) in next month, at this 
place, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
RICHARD MENDENHBALL, Pres’t. 
Attest, 
Aaron CorFin, Secr’y. | 
[The President’s address, alluded to in 
the foregoing proceedings, is received, 
and will appear in the next number of 


7th day 


this paper. Editor. | 
BALTIMORE EMIGRATION 
SOCIETY. 


From the American, of Sept. 4th, 1824. 
At a meeting of the Managers of the 
Baltimore Emigration Society, convened 
in the Council Chamber, September $d, 
1824. 
The Board proceeded to the election 
of officers, when the honorable EDW ARD- 


JOHNSON, Mayor of the city, was chos- 


en President; the Right Rev. Bisnorp 
Kemp Vice President; Joseph Cushing, 
Esq. Treasurer, and Daniel Raymond, 
Esq. Secretary. 

Citizen Granville, Agent from the Hay- 
tien Government, was then introduced to 
the Society, and explained in a very lucid 
manner the object of the Government of 
Hayti, in sending him on his present mis- 
sion. 

The following resolutions were then 
unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That this Board approve of 
the object of the mission of Citizen Gran- 
ville; and recommend to the coloured 
people of Baltimore to accept of the libe- 
ral offers now made to them through him, 
by the Government of Hayti. 

Resolved, That P. E. Thomas, Daniel 
Raymond, and Evan T. Poultney, be a 
committee to advise and co-operate with 
Citizen Granville, in the promotion of 
the object of his visit to this city.— 
Then adjourned—Test, 

D. KAYMOND, Sec’y. 
From the same. 

A numerous meeting ef the respectable 
people of colour of the city of Baltimore, 
was held in Bethel Church on Friday the 
the $d instant. The meeting was addressed 
in an able and eloquent manner by Citt- 
zEN GRANVILLE, the agent of the Haytien 
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Republic——who answered in a clear ahd 
satisfactory manner several important 
questions which were propounded to him 
on the subject of emigration to that coun- 
try. 
the following resolutions: | 

Resolved, That we highly appreciate}|i 
the liberal offers of President Boyer, and 
that we will use all honourable means to 
procure a speedy and effectnal emigra- 
tion of the free people of colour. 

esolved, That Robert Cowley be ap- 

pointed to take the names of persons dis- 
posed to emigrate, to whom application 
may be made as early as possible, at the 
African Bethel Church, in Fish street. 

The following persons were appointed 
a.committee to confer with the free peo- 
ple of colour generally on the subject of 
emigration. 


Robert Cowley 
Charles Hackett 
Benj. Ford 
Henry Y. Martin 
Thos. Williamson 
James Deaver 
Robert Prout 
Thos. Hillard 
George Douglass 
Edward Lloyd 
John Locks Neison Wells 
Lewis G. Wells Robert Thomas 

ROBT. PROUT, Chairman. 

Henry Y. Martin, Sec. 


Stephen Hill 
Geo. Cromwell 
Moses Freeman 
Alex Murray 
Thomas Green 
Perry Young 
Nicholas Gilliard 
Daniel Harris 
Ephraim Brown 
Bristol Brown 





LAW OF VIRGINIA, 


[Perhaps it is not so generally known) 


as it ought to be, that slaves become tree 
under the laws of Virginia, when. sent 
thither by their masters to perform ser- 
vices, at diflerent periods, and suffered 
to reside there one year, in the whole. 

A friend has very obligingly furnished me 
with a copy of the report of a case decid- 
ed in the court of appeals in this city, a 
few years since, which is very important. 

I here insert the decision, for the use of 
those who may be interesied. No doubt 
many a poor wretch who is now groaning 
under the lash of rigorous servitude, is! 
entitled to his freedom under the afore- 


After which the meeting adopied| 





sail law. Lid. G. U. Eman. | 
Stewart vs, Oakes. Court of Appeals,| 





December Term 1813. It was an ap- 
peal from the Court of Oyer and Termi- 
ner, &c. for Baltimore county, from a 
judgment rendered in that court on a pe- 
tition preferred by the present appellee, 
claiming his freedom because of his hav- 
ing been removed by the defendant, (the 
appellant,) from this state into the state 
of Virginia, and thence imported into 
this state. There was a verdict for the 
petitioner, subject to the opinion of the 
court on the following case, viz. It is 
admitted that negro Robert, the. petition- 
er, was the slave of the defendant, who is 
a citizen of this state, and resided therein 
prior to the 10th of January, i813, and 
has resided there ever since. That he 
owns a stone quarry in the state of Vir- 
ginia, where he has been in the habit of 
taking the petitioner, for the purpose of 
working in the quarry, for a number of 
years past, four or five weeks in the 
spring of every year, making the time of 
the petitioner’s being in Virginia, in the 
whole upwards of one year. The de- 
fendant never resided in Virginia, ex- 
cept for the purpose of quarrying stones 
as aforesaid, and always returned to this 
state, (where his family constantly re- 
mained,) as soon as he got a sufficient 
number of stones to supply his manafac- 
tory at Baltimore. ‘That the record an- 
nexed, contains a true and just copy of 
the laws of Virginia relative to slaves; 
and that the petitioner never applied to 
any court of record or competent tribu- 
nal in Virginia, for the purpose of ob- 
taining his freedom under the laws of 
that state. The petitioner was always 
brought back to this state by the defen- 
dant without being compelled thereto by 
any force or violence; and that the seve- 
ral times herein before mentioned, in 
which the petitioner remained in Virgi- 


nia, were subsequent to the passage of 


the above mentioned law of Virginia. 
The petitioner was taken by the defen- 
dant in the month of March, 1804, to said 
quarry, for the purpose of quarrying, and 
remained there until the month of Au- 
vust tollowing, when he returned to this 
state, where he continued about two 





weeks, and again returned to Virginia, 
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and remained working at the quarry un- 


til November following, when he again 
came back to this state. 

By the law of Virginia, referred to in 
the above statement, passed on the 17th 
of December, 1792, ch. 103,8 2, ‘Slaves 
which shall hereafter be brought into this 
commonwealth, and kept therein one 
whole year together, or so long at differ- 
ent times as shall amount to one year, 
shall be free.”” By the fourth section, it 
is provided, ‘that nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed to extend to 
travellers, and others, making a transient 
stay, and bringing slaves for necessary 
attendance, and carrying them out again.”’ 

The Court of Oyer and Terminer, &c. 
[ Dorsey, Ch. J.} gave judgment on the 
case stated for the petitioner.. From 
which the defendant appealed to this 
court. 

The case was argued here before 
Chase, Ch. J. Buchanan, Nicholson, Earle 
and Johnson, J. by Purviance for the ap- 


pellant, and T. Buchanan for the appellee. ||( 


The Court of Appeals affirmed the judg- 
ment of the court of oyer and terminer, 
&c. . 

INSTRUCTIONS, 
From President Boyer to Citizen Granville 

[ The following extracts from President 
Boyer’s instructions to his agent, sent to 
this country for the purpose of promot- 
ing the emigration of free colored per- 
sons to Hayti, will give an idea of the ad- 
vantages thus held out to those people. 
These extracts embrace the material 
points, in the Instructions, necessary to 
be known at this time: ‘and they set forth, 
in a clear light, the liberality and bene- 
ficence of that government. } 

‘The advantages which attend emigra- 
tion are, Ist, that they shall enjoy in Hay- 
ti, all civil and political rights, (Article 
44th of the Constitution;) 2dly, they shall 
have entire liberty of conscience, in their 
religious practices; Sdiy, they shall ob- 
tain concessions of land in fee simple, 
when they shall have made settlements 
on the said lands,(see copy of my circular 
to the governors of the provinces;) the 
whole, provided, they engage to be faith- 


ful to the laws of thé Republic whose 
children and citizens they will become, 
and provided they undertake nothing con- 
trary to its tranquillity and prosperity. 

To régulate the interests of the emi- 
grants, it will be proper to let them know 
in detail, what the government of the Re- 
public is disposed to do, to assure their 
future well being, and that of their 
children, on the sole condition of their 
being good and industrious citizens; you 
are authorized, in concert with the agents 
of the different societies, and before civil 
authority, to make arrangements with 
heads of families, or other emigrants who 
can unite twelye people able to work, 
and also stipulate that the government 
will give them a portion of land sufficient 
to employ twelve persons, and on which 
may be raised coffee, cotton, maize, peas, 
and other vegetables and provisions, and 
after they have well improved the said 
quantity of Jand, which will not be less 
than 36 acres in extent, or 12 carreaux 
the carreau being 100 paces, square and 
the pace three feet and a hall, French,) 
government will give a perpetual title to 
the said land to these twelye people, 
their heirs and assigns.” 

Those of the emigrants who prefer 
applying themselyes individually to the 
culture of the earth, either by renting 
lands already improved, which they will | 
till, or by working in the field, to share 
the i with the proprietor, must 
also engage themselves, bya legal act, 
that on arriving at Hayti, they will make 
the above mentioned arrangements, and 
this, they must do before the judges of 
the peace, so that on their arrival here, 
they will be obliged to apply themselyes 
to agriculture, and not be liable to be- 
come vagrants. 

To all those, and those only, who will 
engage themselves, as it is prescribed ac- 
cording to the 6th Article, you are au- 
thorized, always acting in concert with 
the different societies, to contract, that 
the expense of their passage and main- 
tainance during the voyage, shall be paid 
their arrival at Hayti, by the govern- 








ment, which will give them also the 
means of subsistence during four months, 
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after their landing and settlement on the 
ground they are to cultivate, which will 
be long enough for them to procure by 
their labour and settlement, the means of 
supporting themselves. 

Nothing will be required of them for 
what may have been paid for their pas- 
sage and subsistence, which is a donation 
made to them by the Republic. 

As for those who wish to come to Hayti 
to engage in commercial or mechanical 
pursuits, you are authorized to assure 
them, that the expense of their passage and 
maintainance during the voyage, shall be 
paid in Hayti, provided they bind them- 
selves before crvil authority in the U, 
States, to return to the government of the 
Republic, six months after their arrival 
here, the advance which shall be made 
to them. The same privilege of advance, 
on condition of reimbursement, shall be 
granted to those who come to buy, rent, 
or till on shares, lands cultivated, or to 
be cultivated, or who come to engage 
themselves as servants, workmen, or la- 
bourers, the law granting a right to every 
Haytien, to exercise his industry as he 
pleases, provided he does nothing contra- 
ry to the good order of society. 


If there are any families of African 
blood, disposed to emigrate to Hayti, 
whose unfortunate situation prevents 
them from defraying the expense of re- 
moval to a place of embarkation, you are 
authorized, acting with much prudence 
and discernment, and always consulting 
the agency of the different societies, to 
make advances to them; provided, they do 
not exceed six dollars a head for voung 
people and adults; the advance will be 
repayble six months after their arrival in 
Hayti, which must be stipulated in the 
obligatory contracts by those who receive 
it. 

It will be necessary that the cultivators 
should possess farming implements, as 
far as possible, for themselves. If the so- 
cieties for colonization are disposed to 
make donations to the emigrants, the 
amount of them can be employed by their 
agents, in the purchase of provisions or 
farming utensils, such as hoes, axes, 
scythes, ploughs, harrows, &c.. 


Black Best. 


“‘Audax omnia perpelti 
Gens humana risit per vetitum nefas.” 


It has been asserted, over and over, 
that the treatment of slaves, in the United 
States, is mild, humané, and merciful: and 
this idea having gone abroad, has, in a 
measure, stilled the voice of many an ad- 
vocate of their emancipation. -In this de- 
partment of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation, I shall occasionally insert some 
conclusive proofs of the incorrectness of 
such assertions. I shall state nothing but 
what I have every reason to believe is 
strictly true. But if it comes too closely 
home to the feelings of some professors 
of religion, morality and humanity, to suit 
their notions of self-importance, I confess 
that I shall not very much regret it. Let 
the stagnant and corrupted pool of the 
mind be stirred—perhaps, by this means, 
it may be rendered pure and virtuous. 

A late writer, in thestate of Kentucky, 
has the following— 

‘Our system of slavery puts it com- 
pletely in the power of the slaveholders 
to dismember their slaves, or even mur- 
der them at pleasure! It is true that slave- 
holding states have enacted laws to pro- 
hibit the proprietors of slaves from break- 
ing their Jimbs or taking their lives; but 
what avail such laws while slaves are 
made the property of their masters? May 
not men order their property to any place 
to which they may wish it to go? Hence, 
may not the vengeful master order his 
slave into his kitchen, or some other se- 
cret place, and there break all his limbs, 
tear out his eyes, and even murder him 
with the most savage cruelty? Or may 
he not do all this even in the open field 
in the presence ofa thousand other slaves, 
and yet escape the sentence of the law? 
Not one of ail this thousand could be a 
witness against him; and perhaps not one 
of them would even so much as dare to 
mention the er.me. Hence, the poor slave 
has no security, either for his limbs, or 
his life, further than what is in the will of 
bis master. And alas! there is often but 
little there! Could you secretly attend 
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which slaves labour and live, you would 
see limbs broken, sculls fractured, and 
even eyestorn out. And what is, if pos- 
sible, still worse, would see many most 
cruelly murdered! 

A respectable young lady, of my ac- 
quaintance, received a most painful shock 
by unexpectedly discovering one of the 
terrible things which are sometimes done 
in the kitchen.—She visited the house of 
a certain Kentuckian, who was consider- 
ed reputable.—There she seemed at first 
to enjoy a pleasant hour in the social cir- 
cle. In the parlor every thing appeared 
comfortable and decent—every counte- 
nance was so cheerful, one might have 
imagined that good nature and, happi- 
ness resided in the bosom of each mem- 
ber of the family. But alas! she unfor- 
tunately stepped into the kitchen. And 
ah! how changed was the scene! The 
most doleful aspect saluted her delicate 
eyes! There sat a poor old black woman 
with one of her eyeballs hanging on her 
cheek! It had been torn from the socket 
by the hand of her mistress! How pain- 
ful was the sight, and how doleful was the 
tale of wo! And how little did the young 
visitant expect to witness such a scene. 
She could not conceal her feelings—she 
wept, and retired with emotions of horror. 
This shocking cruelty was committed with 
impunity—no law could possibly reach 
the case. The tale of the poor sable suf- 
ferer would not be heard in court, and 
such crimes are seldom perpetrated in 
the presence of such as would be heard; 
and when they are, but few, if any, are 
willing to be at the expense and trouble 
of commencing, and supporting a prose- 
cution, on the behalf of slaves. [he truth 


, 1s, when once a man is made the property 


of another, and thus put completely under 
his control, it is impossible to enact laws 
that will protect either his life or his 
limbs. And every attempt to punish the 
master for abusing the slave, will but insti- 
gate him to greater cruelty! The love of 
gain affords all the protection the poor 
slave can have, and it is well known that 
this has but little influence oa the violent 
passions of men—-To the vicious heart re- 
venge is gain. 





a 


In spite of all law, slaveholders have 
the power of life and death over their 
slaves. And some of them do exercise 
such power with perfect impunity. It is 
undeniable, that some drive slav.cs nearly 
naked through frost and snow, until they 
perish with cold—some gradually starve 
them to death, and some cause them to 
expire beneath the burden of excessive 
toil—others whip them .4o death in a man- 
ner that more than equals the cruelty of 
the most barbarous savages, and not a few 
murder them with clubs, axes and guns, 
or such like fatal weapons! It is undeni- 
able, that in these several ways, many 
slaves are murdered with the utmost im- 
punity! It is seldom that even so much 
as a prosecution is incurred by murdering 
them; and I do not recollect of ever hear- 
ing of a single individual being executed 
for taking the life of his slave. 1 am per- 
suaded there is as much humane feeling 
in Fleming county, Kentucky, as ‘can be 
found in any slave-holding section of coun: 
try of the same extent; and | think this 
will be readily admitted by all who are 
acquainted with the people of that coun- 
ty; and there, a certain individual, in con- 
sequence of an unjust suspicion, fell upon 
his poor old slave, beat him in the face, 
and mashed it in such a manner as soon 
terminated his life; yet by it, he incurred 
not even so much as prosecution! | men- 
tion this case, not because it is either sin- 
gular or novel, but because it happened 
in one of the most humane sections of one 
of the mildest slave holding countries; 
and therefore, is well calculated to show 
what is the real state of things,even where 
slavery wears its mildest aspect. It shows 
clearly that the system of slavery, in its 
best form, is fraught with the most horrid 
murders!” 

| am indebted to a gentleman of this 
city for the Sierra Leone Advertiser, of 
June 12th, 1824, from which it appears 
that the slave trade is still carried on in all 
its horrors, on the coast of Africa. 

The brig El Romano arrived with six- 
teen 13 pounders, and manned with 20 
officers and 130 men, was fitted out by a 











company of merchants at Havana, and ar- 


rived at Trade Town some time previous 
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to that date. She there seized the French 
lugger I’ Henrietta Aimie, and a brig under 
the Brazillian flag, called the El Vincedor, 
fitted out for the slave trade. El Romano, 
with her two seizures, then proceeded to 


Lagos, and took in a cargo of slaves for! 


the tueyer. She waited some time, with 
the intention of seizing a Brazillian brig 
and schoover that were lying there, as 
sven as they should complete their cargo 
of slaves; (about 800) but the British ship 
Victor heaving in sight, she put to sea.— 
Ei Vincedor was re-captured by the Vic- 
tor, and the lugger ran on shore in a hea- 
vy surf, and immediately went to pieces. 
A boat fuli of men was seen to leave her, 
but it is supposed her cargo of slaves all 
perished. The Brazillian brig got off with 
500 unfortunate human beings on board. 
The Victor then proceeded to Princes, 
and fell in with the schooner boat Picca- 
ninny Maria, of five tons burthen, which 
had taken on board twenty-three slaves at 
the Gaboon, a short time previous. Twen- 
ty-three slaves, besides her crew, water, 


five tons!!! The space allowed for the 
- slaves, was thirteen inches between the 
water casks and the deck. It is said this 
bout belongs to the governor of Princes, 
who, the editor of the Advertiser says, 
**dabbles a little in the trade, under cover 
of his daughter’s name.” What a humane 
governor! and what an amiable daughter!! 
How comes it, that a stop is not put to 
this accursed ‘‘trade?”? Ah! here’s the 
answer— The ‘‘pirates”’ find a MARKET 
for their human plunder. 


WIS? WOW Bk. 


Americans, plead for the rights of mankind— 

Of the bond-man, as well as the free: 
Unrivet the fetiers of body and mind, 
Neath the shade of your “Liberty Tree.” 
aa aan 

The following is extracted from an article, which ori- 
ginally appeared in a newspaper. It isan excellent 
commentary upon the conduct of those advocates of slavery, 
who laud the name, and seemiugly adore the person, of 
General La Fayette, for his zeal in the cause of universal 
liberty, while they wi/fudly hold as many of their fellow- 
men, as they possibly can, in the most abject bondage. It 
would be considered, by these gentry, a crime of the high- 
est grade, for some of the descendants of Annibal, or of 
Hanno the brave, to acquire distinction in the same way 
that La Fayette has; or even to demand a recognition, in 
their own persons, of the rights which our Government has 
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laboured to secure to them. The conduct of many, in the 
present day, completely verifies the saying of Juvenal— 
“[lle crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hicdiadema.” But, with 
the patriotic Jefferson, let us hope that the maxims of truth 
and consistency will force themselves into the minds of 
petty tyrants, ere the malison rolls from the source of 
eternal power, prostrating their pride and their abused 
authority at the feet of inexorable Justice. 


Avdress to General La favette, 


From Slaves in the Land of Freedom. 


Massa, General La Fayette, 

We poor Negroes not forget, 

How you came to this good land, 
When our White men made a stand, 
Anxious for their liberty, 

Though they little were from free-—- 
How for them you bravely fought, 
When to war the tribes were brought— 
Fought for Freedom and for Life, 
Deeming this a glorious strife. 


Now again you come to see 

Grand effects of Liberty; 

Freemen make their voices swell, 
Loudly boasting “All is well”— 
Welcome you in every State, 
Friend of man botlr good-and great, 
Who in time of fearful need, 

Join’d their cause, exposed to bleed, 
Telling with unbounded glee, 

How they give their hearts to thee! 


Now Massa, the General, the Liberty man, 

We ask you some questions, as well as we can:— 

As the whites gaia’d the freedom for which they contended; 
Could you have supposed, when the war had thus ended, 
That they would bind over the African race, 

To thraldom unceasing and endless disgrace— 

Inflicting more evils, as thousands to one, 

Than the Rulers of Britain on them had e’er done— 

Ah, hold us as cattle for barter and sale, 

And leave us desponding, our state to bewail ? 

Did you, Sir, imagine such pleaders fur right, 

Would quickly prove tyrants, and substitute mizAt-- 

And bind the poor Negro with fetter and chain, 

Who seeks for his Freedom, but seeks it in vain? 


Or could you, in coming once more to this land, 
Where you in their quarrel obtained a command, 
Anticipate finding one sicth of the nation 

Subjected as brutex, aud denied education ?— 

A number far greater than half of the Whites, 
When they, unto blood, were contending for rights! 
Yet such is the case, Sir, at this yery hour, 

While White men are boasting of Freedom and Power; 
Yes, while they in myriads together are meeting, 
To hail your arrival, and give you a greeting! 

If millions to you have surrendered the heart, 
Direct them, O General! to act the good part— 

To take off our Fetters with wisdom and grace, 

To treat us as brothers, tho’ sable our race, 

Allow us instruction, and fit us to live, 

Then, to crown other blessings, our Liberty give, 
That we may unite in applauding your name, 

“The Friend of mankind,” and deserving of fame, 


But while we continue as slayes to your friends, 
Who hold us in bondage for sinister ends, 
How can we our shackles and sorrows forget, 
To sing alleluias for General Fayette ! 
As you are surrounded, from morning to night, 
By men whom our presence cannot there delight, 
Excuse us for sending, by aid of the Press, 
In the Newspaper wn humble Address. 
ifteen hundred thousand Slaves. 








_ &F The communication of “A Tennessean,” on the sub- 
ject of the Presidential election, is, upon due consideration, 
laid over for a future Namber. 
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